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Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Metropolitan 
(in both of which, however, the coin is regarded as 
an individual work ot ancient art ; its historical value 
for comparative study is minimized), and in the 
American Numismatic Society's building in New 
York. A careful but summary catalogue of the 
Roman coins in St. John's College, Toledo, Ohio, 
was published two years ago by Father F. J. Hillig, 
S. J., of that institution. Thus it is evident that 
material exists among us and that interest in the 
subject is not lacking. 

The little pamphlet of Professor Dunn cited at the 
head of this article is a welcome sign of this awak- 
ening interest, and I heartily commend a perusal of 
it to all who may have a curiosity to know what 
coins have to teach. Doubtless copies may readily 
be obtained by addressing the author at Eugene, 
Oregon. It is not presented as a work of originality 
or scholarship, and does not require a critical review 
at my hands. Professor Dunn had never given at- 
tention to Roman coins until chance placed in his 
way a small collection of coppers from Augustus 
to the fourth century, with a few earlier and later 
pieces. They were of little value commercially and 
mainly in rather bad preservation, to judge by the 
examples he illustrates in two plates, and further he 
was hampered by the lack of books to consult on 
the subject. But in order to show how much pleas- 
ure and profit may be drawn from even so slight a 
source, I cannot do better than to quote, in part, his 
own words in the opening section. 

A privilege enjoyed by comparatively few classical 
instructors fell to my lot some three years ago, when, 
through the generosity of a friend, a collection of old 
coins was placed in my hands for the purpose of 
classification. The summers since then, and many 
long winter evenings, have found me poring, like a 
veritable miser, over my treasure-trove, thoroughly 
enjoying the thrill of handling these relics of an- 
tiquity and fascinated by the quest to decipher their 
enigmas. ... It was a matter of progressive 
amazement to me to discover how a single coin could 
reveal such alluring glimpses into so many depart- 
ments at once. One brass of Trajan's could teach 
me truths that had hitherto made but slight impres- 
sion — I was a pupil in history, biography, current 
events, private life, religion, art, portraiture, epig- 
raphy, orthography, metallurgy — all in one. ... I 
am convinced that the science of ancient numismatics 
is an unclasped volume to the average citizen and 
that its technical phrases are more or less vague 
even to the majority of classical students. . . . 
May I hope that the general reader, as well perhaps 
as my colleagues in the classics, may find something 
of interest in the following paper. I am making 
bold to give to my pamphlet the nature of a discursus 
upon a selected group of the coins, indulging freely 
in the use of explanations and transcriptions, in the 
wish that I may thereby lead my readers by the 
same inductive method which I myself was compelled 
to follow. 

The coins selected for examination are all sestertii, 
dupondii and asses of Divus Augustus (struck by 
Tiberius), Caligula (in honor of his father Ger- 



manicus), Nero (temple of Janus closed), Titus, 
Domitian (by a slip labeled Dominitian, p. 16), and 
Trajan. Would that a copy might be placed, as a 
'tract', in the hands of every Latin teacher in 
America! George N. Olcott. 

Columbia University. 



Heracleitos von Ephesos, griechisch u. deutsch. Von 
Hermann Diels. Second Edition. Berlin : Weid- 
mann (1909). 

It is eight years since the first edition of this book 
appeared in 56 pages ; the present numbe*rs 83. The 
type is now larger and not so solid ; the pages are no 
longer black with erudition, and the tentative pam- 
phlet has become a little book. But this is not the 
sole improvement: the introduction is fuller; orig- 
inal sources on the life, writings and teachings of 
Heracleitos precede the fragments ; these latter, too, 
are a trifle more numerous (with numbering un- 
changed, however), and the accompanying footnotes 
are generously enlarged; finally, the whole of Hip- 
pocrates' De victu 1.3-24 is given (this is founded on 
the teachings of Heracleitos, only 13-24 now being 
queried as pseudo-Hippocratean). Evidently, one 
feels, both the man and his teaching are becoming 
better understood, more appreciated and of increased 
importance. 

And this is true. Twenty-five years ago Diels 
was not full professor in Berlin; but his lectures 
on Aristotle already revealed him as the coming 
compiler and interpreter of Greek philosophy. Since 
then he has given us the Doxographi Graeci, the 
fragments of the pre-Socratic philosophers, and a 
host of symbola on almost all of them, keeping pace 
with Bywater in England. In the last ten years 
Heracleitos has come to be a most important figure 
in the history of philosophy and theology through 
the new interpretation given to his word logos (an 
advance with which Diels shows himself not to be 
in full sympathy in this last edition) and our insight 
into his hierophantic rhetoric has been immensely 
enhanced by the careful arrangement of the philos- 
opher's fragments by Diels, differing, however, 
greatly from Bywater's. We can now by induction 
and definition see the Fire. 

In a vague way the world knows him as the 'Weep- 
ing Philosopher,' that he held that all things are 
Fire because Fire is transformed into all things, and 
taught a theory of Perpetual Flux, "the whole uni- 
verse being possibly a speck upon the eternal Ocean 
of change." But the skilful arrangement by Pro- 
fessor Diels suggests a fuller and better understand- 
ing. He has no purpose of interpreting the philos- 
ophy of Heracleitos as a whole; he has translated 
throughout each and every fragment of Heracleitos; 
others may build what system they can upon them. 
Logos to him is no clear parent, as he finds it in 
Heracleitos, of the Stoic and Philonic and evangelis- 
tic Logos, 'Word*. It is still 'welt-gesetz' or 'gesetz', 
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though he renders it 'Wort'. Here our debt to Pro- 
fessor Diels ends; he has given us an extremely 
scholarly and attractive edition of the philosopher's 
fragments, and in the introduction an excellent state- 
ment of the influence of the Logos of the philosopher 
down into Christian times. 

For many years, however, there was a tendency 
to handle Heracleitos as a Greek philosopher purely. 
Those who got their impressions of the philosopher 
from Ueberweg found but little connection of the 
Logos with the tenets of the Stoics, Philo, John the 
evangelist and Justin Martyr. Heinze, in Die Lehre 
vom Logos (1872), maintained that "the Logos of 
Heracleitos is only a sovereign ordinance that Nature 
invariably obeys and man must also follow, if he 
is to play his appointed part in the economy of the 
world". But now the tendency is to emphasize it 
as the "rational power, principle,- or being which 
speaks to men both from without and from within — 
the universal Word which for those who have ears 
to hear is audible in Nature and their own hearts, 
the voice of the divine" 1 . 

Probably the best and most recent English ex- 
pression of the Logos, doctrine of Heracleitos is to 
be found in Professor James Adam's Religious 
Teachers of Greece, chapters X and XI, embodying 
what he said in expounding the Greek philosopher 
in his Gifford lectures on Natural Religion, delivered 
in 1906 at Aberdeen. 

Heracleitos considered himself the means of a 
new revelation to man, and did not hold the Logos 
to be his mere discourse, but a "pre-existent and 
everlasting cosmic principle operating in the material 
and spiritual world and giving all its full signifi- 
cance". It must be obeyed; it is actively intelligent 
ind thinks — the divine reason imminent in Nature 
and man. It is not an immaterial essence ; with 
Heracleitos the spiritual is not yet separated from 
the material; he is a hylozoist, but the primal sub- 
stance has life plus thought. Fire is the Logos 
conceived of as something material. Did not Je- 
hovah speak to Moses in the fire that consumed 
rot the bush? Did not Persian fire-worshippers 
possibly give the philosopher fire as the subtlest 
essence to be conceived of as the substance of the 
Logos? Indeed, he may have caught an inspiration 
from some chanting of that opening line of the Rig 
Veda : 

Agnim ile purohitam yajnasya devam rtvigam. 

But he saw more in fire ; it stood for the changing 
reality, of things; yet, in spite of his vision of an 
eternal ocean of change, his last word is not multi- 
plicity or discord, but unity and harmony; and the 
unity in which all opposites are reconciled is the 
Logos, or God. Here, then, was his solution of 
the universe: ,it is spirit (he calls it fire), and of it 
he predicates divine qualities; it is intelligent, pur- 



poseful, law-abiding. The world of phenomena is 
created by the changes in this divine substance. He 
was monist; to him there was no antinomy of 
mind and matter. But his great contribution is the 
Logos: God and identical with the everliving Fire 
(not the ordinary fire we see, but celestial Fire, 
such as Moses may have seen) and in its changes 
is the world. How the Logos passed on from the 
Stoics to Philo "who under Platonic influence clearly 
separates Logos from the supreme God" and "then 
came the decisive step for which post-Aristotelian 
philosophers in Greece clearly prepared the way by 
an ever increasing disposition to personify the ethical 
ideal", and how the connection is made with the 
fourth evangelist, and Justin Martyr could say, 
"They who have lived in company with the Logos 
are Christians, even if they were accounted atheists, 
— and such among the Greeks were Socrates and 
Heracleitos" — all this final outcome we are in posi- 
tion to appreciate all the better for the careful 
editing, explanation, and appreciation of the frag- 
ments of Heracleitos by Diels. 
New York Universitv. W. E. Waters. 



The Washington Classical Club held its eignth 
regular meeting on Saturday, January 15, at noon, 
at the Friends School, 1809 I Street, Washington, 
D. C. Professor John C. Rolfe of the University of 
Pennsylvania read a most interesting and instructive 
paper on The Scientific Knowledge of the Ancients. 
Mr. Thomas W. Sidwell, Principal of the Friends 
School and President of the Washington Classical 
Club, and Mrs. Sidwell entertained the members of 
the Club at a buffet luncheon after the meeting. 



The Classical Club of The George Washington 
University celebrated its tenth anniversary on Jan- 
uary 22. Professor Mitchell Carroll, founder of the 
Club and its President since the beginning, presided. 
The feature of the meeting was a Symposium on 
Classical Studies as a Training for Men of Affairs. 
The speakers were Rev. James Bryce, the British 
Ambassador, Mr. John W. Foster, formerly Secre- 
tary of State, Dr. Harvey Wiley, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, and Mr. James Scott Brown. Mr. Bryce 
urged Americans to bestir themselves in opposition 
to the tendency to desert classical studies in favor of 
studies which bring worldly benefits at the earliest 
possible moment. He laid emphasis on the relation 
of modern literatures to the Classics. Mr. Foster 
argued strongly against elective courses; if the stu- 
dent must specialize in .latter-day courses, let him 
do so when his mind is in fit condition to absorb 
them to the best advantage. Dr. Wiley and Mr. 
Scott advocated the study of the Classics because 
such study ministers to mental training and forms 
the basis for future study in modern languages and 
literatures. 

We greatly regret that lack of space prevents us 
from giving in greater detail the interesting ad- 
dresses delivered on this important occasion. 



1 Cf. Schuster, Heraklit von Efthesus (1900), James Adam, The 
Religion) Teachers of Greece (1908). 



The phrase To he concluded, found on page 103, is 
due to an error in proof-reading. The paragraphs 
below this phrase and the 'rule' which follows it 
belong with what precedes and complete that report 



